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VI.— NOTES ON THE CATO MAIOR. 

§28. Orator metuo ne languescat . . . Omnino canorum Mud . . . 
sed tamen est decorus, etc. 

This difficult passage for the interpreter has been much discussed 
of late, as by Knapp in Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association, 1898, p. v., and Classical Review, 1900 (XIV), p. 214; 
Barendt, ib. 1899 (XIII), p. 402, and 1900 (XIV), p. 356. 

Knapp endeavors to escape from the stereotyped correlation 
of omnino with sed, or sed tamen, by making Omnino, etc. refer 
back to the occupatio {Orator metuo, etc.). 

Barendt, along with Hennings, Deiter, and Sommerbrodt, 
would resort to emendation of splendescit. 

Meissner 3 , Anh. p. 65, classes this refutatio as of that form 
which begins with a concession {Omnino, etc.), but the thing con- 
ceded is neither the thing charged, nor yet a similar or related 
accusation, as in his other examples (§§ 8, 21,47,65). It is, in 
fact, no accusation at all, although Knapp too speaks of canorum 
Mud in voce splendescit, etc. as a '■'■derogatory statement" (PAPA 
I. c, p. v.). Quite the contrary, it is something which might be said 
in favor of old age, that it brings with it an increase in a certain 
quality to which canorum refers, — a quality which Cato even in 
extreme age has not lost again {quod equidem adhuc non amisi, 
et videtis annos). 

But what is canorum Mud? It is a well-known fact that 
a high pitch was especially admired by the ancients. Here 
then we may have canorum not in its usual sense, with reference 
to musical quality in general (as in profluens quiddam . . . et 
canorum of de Orat. iii. 28; cf. Tac. Ann. iv. 61; or in voce 
suavi et canora of Brutus, 234), but of pitch alone, the one 
respect in which age brings what ancient taste regarded as 
an improvement. No editor, so far as the writer knows, has 
proposed to take canorum Mud in voce as equivalent to acutum 
vocis genus, or vox acuta; but the explanation 1 would seem 
to be in itself rational, and at the same time to relieve the 

1 For this suggestion I am fraternally indebted to Professor George F. 
Moore, of Harvard University. 
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difficulty which has tempted some to distort Omnino, and others 
to emend splendescit. 

For we may thus discover, perhaps, the true relation of the 
contrasted statements which combine to form the refutation. 
In meeting the anticipated charge that oratorical powers decline 
with years, Cato might simply insist upon the higher pitch 
acquired with age. But this was obviously a partial compen- 
sation only, of quite insufficient weight as an argument. He 
therefore abandons this line of defence for something stronger, 
sed tamen, etc. The relation then of the Omnino-sentence to 
sed tamen, etc. is that of partial, or possible, answer, to more 
complete refutation; and Omnino, etc. may be translated "/ 
might, no doubt, reply that" etc. In German or English, surely, 
it is common enough to give first with an „allerdings" or 
"to be sure", a point which might be insisted upon, but which 
the speaker prefers to pass by in favor of a sounder argument. 

§20. Sic enim percontantur f ut est in Naevi poetae Ludo 
(Miiller). 

In this well-known crux criticorum of the Cato Maior the 
corruption in ut est is obvious ; that the corruption also involves 
the name of the play has been assumed by Halm, Ribbeck and 
others; that the word poetae is in itself suspicious, quite apart 
from the question of MS authority, appears not to have been 
hitherto suggested. The purpose of this note is to propose an 
emendation for the first, to throw some new light, if possible, 
upon the second, and to weigh and reject certain reasons for 
doubting the genuineness of the third. 

(1) ut est L 2 PHM*BESRIP" Bourb., Colb., Admont; ut (with- 
out est) L 1 AVvP a V i . 

Miiller obelizes ut est; Mommsen and Deiter omit these words, 
conjecturing percontantibus and percontanti respectively for 
percontantur (cf. Philologus, XLVI, 174). Reid, Schiche, Bennett, 
Egbert simply omit ut est, while Meissner resorts to brackets. 
Kornitzer and Rockwood follow Mommsen; Anz follows Deiter, 
but alters enim to senem; Schiche- Ramorino agree with Miiller; 
Sommerbrodt 12 emended to Mi, after Brieger. 

Looking at the passage as a whole, it is difficult to resist the 
conviction that, were the text intact, we should have the name 

* By M is meant the best of the Laurentian MSS, collated (as Ma) by 
Ramorino (Rivista di Filologia, XV, 247 ff.). P'PbV 1 are among Dahl's 
Parisini deteriores. 
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of that foreign city to which Naevius' lines relate. Sparta has 
just been mentioned, and it is scarcely credible that externa (in 
Quodsi legere aut audire voletis externa) was left indefinite. That 
such a name may lurk in ut est of our extant MSS, does not seem 
to have occurred to the editors. An Italian city it must have 
been, since Naevius furnishes the quotation from an unmistakable 
praetexta. 

The change of government brought about by the specious 
oratory of the stulti adulescentuli cannot have been from kingdom 
to aristocracy or democracy; for Cato (Cicero) would have 
regarded the expulsion of a king as praiseworthy. Clearly the 
change was in the opposite direction, and most likely the restora- 
tion of monarchy. But this is precisely the situation which Livy 
describes at Veii in v. i. 3: Veientes contra taedio annuae 
atnbitionis, quae interdum discordiarum causa erat, regent 
creavere. However we may discount Livy's knowledge of the 
actual conditions in Veii, a play of Naevius, dealing with the 
period of the siege, would not be historically more accurate. 

For ut est then we may conjecture Veientes. Following the 
quoted enquiry the subject of percontantur was most naturally 
omitted, so that no ambiguity could arise from the insertion of a 
personal object. By abbreviation, and possibly the assumption 
of a rasura, it would not be difficult, palaeographically speaking, 
for Veientes to be corrupted into ut est, especially in uncial letters. 
The further omission of est in other MSS is an awkward cor- 
rection. 

It would be strange if Naevius had not dealt in more than one 
of his plays with Veii and its tragic fate, and the prominence the 
city must have had in the Origines of Cato would be a further 
reason to Cicero for this particular quotation. A drama {prae- 
texta) on such a subject was perhaps as a rule named from the 
city in question ; so the Clastidium of Naevius and the Ambracia 
of Ennius. But the known examples are too few to establish 
a general rule. The Sabinae of Ennius shows the use of a national 
name where it would at once suggest a dramatic event. 

(2) Ludo (ludo) LAHBIRSP" Bourb., Colb., Boist., Admont.; 
also PV in marg.; libro PVvMEP'V (with posteriore(i) for 
poetae, except in the case of P*V). 

For Ludo Ribbeck conjectured Lupo, bringing this quotation 
into dubious relation to a fragment of Naevius preserved in a sad 
state in the sole extant MS of Festus (badly damaged by fire). 
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Out of the merest wreck, — Navius | in Lupo: "Vel\ Veiens 
regem salutant iubae f Albanum muliutn "f comitem f senetn 
sapientem, contra redhostis Menalus f " (C. O. Miiller, p. 270) — 
the industry of editors has given us these lines : 

R/x Veiens reg/m salutat Vibe Albanum Amtllium 
Cdmiter senem sapientem. Cdntra redhostis? — Min salus? 

(Ribbeck, Trag. Rom. Fragm. 8 p. 322; Merry, p. 20). Thus 
Ribbeck and those who follow him accept Veii as the city from 
whose experience a lesson is drawn, but make the reference to 
the exile of its king in the age of Romulus. 

In view of the state of Festus' text, and the lack of certainty 
that the citation is after all from Naevius, too much weight should 
not be given to Lupo as against so many MSS of the Cato with 
ludo; admitting, as one must, that the palaeographer will find 
lupo nearer to libro than is ludo. 

It is perhaps improbable, but not impossible, that Naevius had 
two plays with names so similar as Lupus* and Ludus (i. e. Lydus t 
The Etruscan). Certainly Etruscan, and in particular Veientine, 
characters must have found their way into more than one play 
of Naevius. 

The name Ludus, The Lydian, or Etruscan, would in itself 
suggest a comedy rather than a praetexta, but while The Lydian 
might possibly be a palliata, The Etruscan as comedy would be 
nothing more than an inconceivable anticipation of the togata. 
For praetextae we have but a very limited number of titles, and 
any argument based upon them should be accepted with hesitation. 
There is no sufficient reason for asserting that a tragedy (prae- 
texta) dealing with Veii could not have been called The Etruscan, 
unless it be the vagueness of the designation. 

Certainly Ribbeck's conjecture that Cicero's quotation is from 
the same play as that cited by Festus encounters a serious 
difficulty, in the impossibility of believing that Cato would be 
made to support his argument by a quotation enlarging upon the 
folly of youthful counsellors, if their counsels had led to the ex- 
pulsion of a king. 

(3) poetae LABIRSP^'P" Bourb., Colb., Admont.; posteri- 
ori^) PVvMEH; posteriori poetae Boist. 

In a passage so obviously corrupt at one point, so difficult of 
explanation at another, one may be tempted to suspect poetae 

1 Ribbeck no longer counts Lupus and Romulus one play, op. cit. pp. 321-323. 
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also; perhaps to assume that this word, and its variant, together 
with ludo, have displaced a longer name of the play (Romulof). 
If poetae is sound, this appears to be the only place in all Cicero 
where a quotation is said to be from Naevius po'eta. Looking 
further, an examination of Cicero's usage when citing the older 
poets shows, one might almost say, a studied avoidance of such 
a form as Ennius po'eta. Exceptions are apparent, not real, and 
only, it seems, where there is no quotation from the writings of the 
poet in question, but merely an anecdote, a fact about the man, 
and the like; or where the authority or testimony of the poet is 
appealed to without quoting his words. 

In quoting their verses Cicero does not add poeta to the name 
of Ennius, Livius Andronicus, Plautus, Pacuvius, Terence, Cae- 
cilius, Lucilius, Afranius, or even such lesser lights as Turpilius, 
Atilius, and Trabea. And yet, with Naevius' exception, this list 
includes practically all the Roman poets Cicero mentions, down 
to Afranius. If then, for none of these the formula Terentius 
poeta, etc. is found to introduce a quotation, the present instance, 
standing quite alone, is rather suspiciously isolated from the 
general usage of Cicero. That "Naevius seems to have been in 
the habit of adding poeta to his name" (Reid) might have some 
bearing upon the case, if Cicero's own habit were not in direct 
conflict. 

But the statistical method fails nowhere more signally than in 
a case of this sort. The recovery of a single lost work of Cicero 
might give us instances enough to upset any array of negative 
evidence. And no one would be ready to bind any writer to 
a mechanical rule, such as would alone justify us in rejecting 
poetae, on the ground that it is unsupported by other parallel 
cases. 

It is not likely that the corruption is so extensive. If our ex- 
planation of Ludo find favor, we may then limit the obelus to ut 
est, or the emendation to Veientes, and hold fast to both poetae 
and Ludo, in spite of new objections to the former and old ones 
to the latter. 

§5. Quid est enim aliud, etc. The translation "for what does 
the battle of the giants with the gods signify but rebellion against 
Nature ? " (Bennett, in agreement with Nauck) is plausible for the 
present passage, but the list of examples below will sufficiently show 
how freely Cicero used this mode of expression, how often without 
the least idea of explaining a myth, a law, or anything of the kind. 
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It is true that the Stoics were much given to allegorical interpre- 
tations, thus explaining away many of the old myths (cf. Sen. 
Ep. 58. 15, on the unreality of the giants); v. Munro on Lucr. v. 
117 f., a passage in which Lucretius refers to the crime of the 
giants in language clearly borrowed from the Stoics. Cicero may 
well have had in mind these Stoic interpretations, but the mass 
of such examples as follow forbids us in the case of this Quid est 
. . . aliudf to narrow the meaning to a special sense. Again, 
if Cicero had wished to suggest the meaning of the myth, he 
would never have brought in the comparison Gigantum modo. 
Examples of Quid est aliud, etc. (all from Cicero):— 

(1) with nisi: 

T. D. i. 64: Philosophic/, vero . . . quid est aliud nisi, ut 
Plato, donum, ut ego invenlum deorum ? 

De Div. ii. 78 : quid est aliud nolle moneri a love, nisi effi.- 
cere ut aut ne fieri possit auspicium aut, si fiat, videri? 

Rose. Am. 54 : quid est aliud iudicio ac legibus ac maiestate 
vestra abuli ad quaestum atque ad libidinem, nisi hoc modo 
accusare . . .? 

T. D. i. 75: quid aliud agimus, cum a voluptale, id est, 
a corpore, . . . sevocamus animum, quid, inquam, turn agimus, 
nisi animum ad se ipsum advocamus . . . maximeque a corpore 
abducimus? Secernere autem a corpore animum ecquidnam 
aliud est nisi mori discere f Note that in the second member 
quid is repeated without aliud; in the third nisi is lacking in the 
MSS (as also est), but restored by Madvig, Sorof, Heine, Muller; 
Halm and Baiter read ecquid aliud est quam ; but with quam 
instead of nisi no unquestioned instance of this phrase seems to 
have been cited from Cicero (Sorof, T. D. 1. c. Anhang). Cf. 
Seyffert, Laelius 2 (C. F. W. Muller) pp. 128-9; Madvig de Fin. 
pp. 658-9. An instance with quam is cited by Halm from 
Seneca de Brev. Vitae, 16. 5. 

Phil. iii. 21 : quid est aliud de eo referre non audere . . . nisi 
se ipsum hostem iudicare? 

Verr. i. 128: quid est aliud omnibus omnia peccata . . . con- 
cedere, nisi hoc . . . non credere? 

(2) with si non: 

Off. iii. 55 : quid est enim aliud erranti viam non monstrare, 
... Si hoc non est, emptorem pati ruere, etc. 

Verr. Act. I. 10. 28: QUID est . . . iudicium corrumpere, si 
hoc non est? 

30 
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ib. II. iii. 30. 71: quid est aliud capere conciliare pecunias 
... SI hoc NON est, vi atque imperio cogere invitos lucrum dare 
alteri . . . ? (in this case it is a question of interpreting a law). 

(3) without nisi, or an equivalent ; 

Phil. ii. 70: hoc est dicere: et consul et impudicissimus, et consul 
et homo nequissimus. quid est enim aliud Antonius? (cf. ib. 
77: O hominem nequam! quid enim aliud dicamf) 

Phil. i. 22 : quid est aliud hortari adulescentes, ut turbulenti 
. . . cives velint esse? 

ib. ii. 7 : quid est enim aliud tollere ex vita vitae societatem, 
toller e amicorum colloquia absentiumf 

ib. v. 5: quid est aliud omnia ad bellum civile hosli arma 
largiri . . . ? 

ib. x. 5 : quid est aliud librarium Bruti laudare, non Brutum ? 

Off. iL 83: quid est aliud aliis sua eripere, aliis dare alienaf 

In Pison. 47: quid est aliud fureref 

Dartmouth Coixege. FRANK GARDNER MOORE. 



